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evidenced by some of the more important works of the times,
possessed a knowledge of all the preliminary sciences de-
manded of the orator by Quintilian. For trie most part,
however, this learning was mere antiquarianism and degener-
ated as did the literature of the times into mere trifling. The
study of Vergil so dominated in these schools, that here was
laid the foundation of the practice of the Middle Ag,es of
identifying all classical learning with the cult of Vergil. But
it was rather Vergil analyzed and dissected, than Vergil
appreciated and enjoyed.
If this was the degenerate state of the study of grammar
and literature, that of rhetoric was even worse. No longer
connected with real life, in the school or out, no longer a
public function in the courts, senate, or curial assemblies, it
had degenerated into a mere display in the theater, in the
school, or before the private audience. As an art it depended
upon an abundant vocabulary, a glibness of tongue, and the
mastery of the mannerisms of the stage. Like the older
sophists these later rhetoricians boasted their ability to speak
with equal effectiveness on either side of any proposition and
aspired but to clothe the most common event in gorgeous
verbiage, or to dress out a trivial or hackneyed thought in the
greatest variety of ways.
1 Such ideals of culture stopped all progress. If the Hellen-
ized Roman education ever possessed any of the liberalizing
tendencies that it did with the Greeks, it had long since lost
all of them. The practical merits of Roman education had
disappeared quite as completely. Down to the close of the
sixth century these schools existed throughout the European
provinces and gave to the early Church in that region a formal
training in the culture of pagan society. This service was
performed for provincial converts and even for the youth
of the early Teutonic invaders, especially those of the Goths
1 who remained permanently on the soil of Gaul. Such in-
stances, however, were so infrequent as to be of little effect